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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 











Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48" x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 

The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 

After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months. a com- 


mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.”’ 


TITLES OF CHARTS 
Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 
Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 


Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 





Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger | 
Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 


Write for prices and complete information _ 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 


238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 
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d THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine for business and economics teachers. 

a Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. 
In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company 
does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the viewpoints expressed in 
the articles published. 
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A book that covers 
many vital problems 


of the consumer » » 
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It blends economics with 
practical consumer 





training. 
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( CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Fourth Edition — By Wilson and Eyster 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has a long and successful history behind 
it. The fourth edition offers you a book that is in tune with courses that are suc- 
cessfully being taught throughout the United States. It provides a background 
of economic understanding along with the specific training of the consumer 
in spending his money wisely and managing his money. The primary objectives 
of this book are to develop economic understanding and to train individuals to 
get the most out of the money they earn. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available with a workbook and a series 


of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) | 


Toman 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 = 
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Adequate Personality in the Business World 


Observation and carefully conducted surveys show that from seventy to 
ninety per cent of business and industrial employees lose their jobs because of 
defects of personality which have made it difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to deal with people satisfactorily in inter-personal relationships. This serious 
situation has cost both management and employees considerable peace of mind 
as well as revenue. Too often employers have indicated a preference for new 
workers who have acceptable attitudes to those with skills and knowledge, 
even if on-the-job training proved necessary. 


The meaning of personality cannot be compressed into a narrow definition. 
The modern concept of personality regards it as the employee's social effec- 
tiveness, a combination of all his characteristics, his intelligence, his character, 
his personal appearance, his various ways of solving life’s problems, including 
his inner feelings, how acceptably he conforms to the regulations and customs 


of society, his attitudes toward people, and to what extent he has avoided nervous 
symptoms. 


These various facets of personality render evidence that it cannot be de- 
veloped overnight, nor under haphazard programs. Nor will personality stand 
the test of the business and industrial world if it is based on more or less “‘super- 
ficial devices for influencing people’’ — a mere study of techniques for influenc- 
ing people from the standpoint of proposing a set of manners for specific occa- 
sions. Emphasis should be given to a consideration of the ‘‘dynamic elements” 
in human nature to enable students to understand and appreciate the human 
needs which incite their own as well as their associates’ behavior. These human 
needs, briefly defined, are: (1) the need to maintain physical well-being; (2) the 
need for personal recognition; and (3) the need for extending recognition, serv- 
ice, and help to others. Thus a study of human nature shows the reasons for 
one’s continuous efforts to solve the problems created by the presence of these 
fundamental needs, and how satisfaction or frustration in fulfillment of these 
basic needs may lead to acceptable or unacceptable personality traits. 


Human relations should have an important place in the daily routine of 
each class. We are not adequately preparing students to enter the business and 
industrial world unless we have given attention to the development of the various 
elements of personality. 


The fundamental goal of the school is the development of well-adjusted 
students — students who are emotionally stable as exemplified in their personal 
traits and who will later become successful employees and worth-while citizens. 


hone Lone 


Evan M. oe ka resident of Western Business Education 
Association Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


October, 1952 












Honor Society for Students in the 


High School Business Department 


by ANNAMARIE DRETSIA BEVERIDGE, NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND 


Is there a need for an honorary association for students in the 
high school business department? Mrs. Beveridge thinks there is 


and describes a plan for organizing an honor society. 


Any 


teachers interested in this type of association may want to cor- 
respond with Mrs. Beveridge. 








“I keep six honest serving-men | 
(They taught me all I knew); | 
Their names are What and Why and | 
When | 
And How and Where and Who.” | 

by Rudyard Kipling. | 

















WHAT. Regardless of age, creed, occupa- 
tion, environment, or mentality, every living 
creature has hopes of reaching his or her 
goal in life. Faith in God, in government, in 
schools, in sponsors, and in oneself is the 
breath of life, the essence of mankind, or 
the birth of such an organization as an honor 
society for high school business students. 

Everyone needs an incentive to go on from 
day to day. In this era of frustration more 
Gibraltars are necessary, and a job well 
done merits recognition. The good work of 
students in the business department could 
be given recognition through membership in 
an honor society for business students. 


WHY. In his editorial notes in The Journal 
of Business Education, October, 1951, Paul 
S. Lomax says, “We are in the beginning of 
a decade (1950-1951) of increasing enroll- 
ments and complex educational problems in 
the schools of this country. In the public 
secondary schools, for example, it is expected 
that the enrollment will rise from 5,438,000 
in 1951-52 to 7,264,000 in 1959-60, in 
higher education (universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, including junior col- 
leges and normal schools), from 2,225,000 
in this school year to at least 3,000,000 in 
1960.” 

The large increase in high school enroll- 
ments will present many challenges to 
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teachers and administrators. Business 
teachers, department heads, and administra- 
tors will want to devise various ways and 
means of meeting the needs of the students. 
The organization of an honor society for 
business students on the high school level 
may be one way to meet some of the chal- 
lenges presented by large enrollments in the 
business department. 


Most organizations have long learned 
that the roots need to be planted in the 
early stages in order for them to bear fruit 
at maturity. As the branches bend, so 
inclines the tree. A citation of a few national 
and international organizations with their 
junior partners will illustrate that learning 
comes from imitation: 

Organizations 


Masons . 
Eastern Star. . 

* Catholic Daughters. . 
Knights of Columbus 
Senior Service Leaders 
Daughters of the American 


Junior Partners 
De Molay 

Job’s Daughters 
Catholic Youth 
Catholic Youth 

. Boy and Girl Scouts 


Revolution . Children of 
Sons of the American the 
Revolution. . . .. American Revolution 


The majority of our high school business 
graduates procure gainful employment and 
have little or no inducement to further their 
schooling either on a part-time or full-time 
basis. Interest on the part of business 
graduates to continue their schooling can be 
generated or stimulated through an honor 
society by living up to its constitution and 
by striving continually to turn the wheels of 
progress. Instead of widening the breach 
between high school and college, the urge to 
continue their formal schooling by attending 
college will grow among the members of such 
an honor society and leaders will blossom 
forth. 

The cry for raising standards within busi- 
ness curriculums can also be handled through 
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the honor society. Life is forever changing; 
therefore, no association is a cure-all, but the 
genuine desire to uplift the aims of indi- 
viduals and to improve the business courses 
can be justified. ‘The student then faces his 
school career not as a task, but as an oppor- 
tunity of developing into a well-rounded 
citizen. 

You may say that there are some associa- 
tions now in existence that would serve the 
same purpose as the honor society suggested, 
but this article is presented to recognize the 
boundless value inherent in each organiza- 
tion. 

HOW. A constitution is the “how” of any 
new or existing society. It is the key to the 
success of any organization. , A sample 
constitution for an honor society for high 
school business students is given below: 


CONSTITUTION 
Preamble 
Realizing the benefits to a high school arising 
from outstanding school work, we do hereby 
establish this honor society for business 
students. 


Article I 

NAME 
The name of this organization shall be Tur 
Business Honor Society — first in char- 
acter, second in knowledge and leadership, 
and third in service. 


Article II 

MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. 
The pledge system shall be used in securing 
members, the same to be regulated by the 
By-Laws of this organization. 


Section 2. 


A majority vote is necessary in all cases of 
voting for candidates. 


Article III 

FACULTY ADVISER 
There shall be one faculty adviser. This 
adviser shall attend all meetings and advise 
this organization and be ‘consulted on all 
phases. 
Article IV 

OFFICERS 

The officers shall consist of president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, historian, and 
marshal. 


Article V 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. 
The president shall preside at all meetings 
of the organization and shall be a member 
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of the Executive Committee and be fully 
capable of conducting a good meeting, hold- 
ing the interest of the organization, and 
showing outstanding leadership in parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


Section 2. 


In the absence of the president, the vice- 
president shall preside at all meetings of the 
organization and shall finish any unexpired 
term of the president. The capability of 
conducting a meeting also applies here. The 
vice-president should be responsible for 
write-ups and releases for publicity (after 
checked by president and adviser) in the 
local and school paper. 


Section 3. 

The secretary shall keep the minutes of all 
meetings, carry on all correspondence of the 
organization, post all notices, and keep typed 
records of all materials. 


Section 4. 

The treasurer shall receive all money due the 
organization, pay for all bills after they are 
okayed by adviser and president, and keep 
records of all expenditures. 

Section 6. 

The historian shall keep up-to-date and 
accurate records of the organization’s history 
and shall perform all other duties encumbent 
thereof. Keep scrapbook (pictures, pro- 
grams, invitations, etc.) of functions. 


Section 6. 


The duties of the marshal consist of keeping 
general order at any and all meetings with 
due respect to authority. 


DUTIES OF MEMBERS 
(1) Be loyal to yourself, your organization, your 
school, and your country. 
(2) Uphold constitution of this organization. 


(3) Strive to better the school, your classmates, and 
yourselves. 


(4) Select and carry out one school project a year, 
such as a play, an assembly program, a radio 
broadcast, a newspaper reporter, etc. 


(5) Render your services whenever needed. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS 
FOR THEIR OWN PLEASURE AND 
RELAXATION 


(Should carry out one a semester) 


1. Field trip 7. Banquet 

2. Tea 8. Horseback riding 
$. Dinner or dinner dance 9. Swimming 

4. Skating party 10. Outing 

5. Picnic 11. Concert 

6. Talent show 12. Play 
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Article VI 
ELECTIONS 
Section 1. 
Nominations and elections of officers (officers 
are members) shall take place at the last 
regular meeting of the school year. 
Section 2. 
The new officers shall be installed at the 
first regular meeting in the fall or new school 
year. 
Article VII 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
There shall be an executive committee to 
consist of the faculty adviser, the president, 
the vice-president, the secretary, and the 
treasurer. 
Article VIII 
DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The duties of the executive committee shall 
be: 
1. To lay out and organize all business and materials 
that need to be handled at regular meetings so as 
to have a well-planned meeting. (Each meeting 


should have an aim, an outcome, and an idea to be 
carried into the following meeting.) 


2. To arrange for the payment of bills as authorized 
by the organization. 


3. To levy assessments as needed. 


4. To transact all emergency business that does not 
require the unanimous vote of the organization, 
report of which shall be made at the next regular 
meeting. 


Article IX 
DUES AND FEES 
Section 1. 


Dues shall be $1.00 each semester. 

Section 2. 

The initiation fee shall be determined by 
the expenses incurred. 

Section 3. 

Assessments shal] be made at the discretion 
of the executive committee. 

Section 4. 

Pledgees shall also pay $1.00 each semester. 


Article X 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. 

Regular meetings shall be held each week 
during activity period, in the morning, ‘at 
noon, after school, or Saturdays as need 
be during the school year except during 
recesses and vacations. 


Section 2. 


All members shall be required to be present 
at each regular meeting of the organization 
unless an excused absence is presented. 
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Section 8. 


Special meetings for any urgent business may 
be called at any time during the school 
year by the adviser and meetings may be 
canceled by the adviser. 


Article XI 
QUORUM 


Three fourths of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of any 
business. 

Article XII 

AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. 
Amendments to this constitution must be 
presented in writing one month in advance 
of the presentation for adoption. 


Section 2. 


Proposed amendments may be voted upon 
after 30 days have lapsed. 


Section 8. 


A unanimous vote must be secured for the 
adoption of an amendment. 


SELECTING MEMBERS 
1. All business students in the senior class are eligible 
for membership. 


2. Students will first be selected from the highest indexes 
of the school. 


3. Students must be enrollees of the business depart- 
ment. 


4. Students must have the following personal qualifi- 
cations: 
(a) Initiative 
(b) Willingness to work and do work and not be 
afraid to work 


(c) Co-operate with members of faculty, schoo 
officials, fellow students, etc. 


(d) Possess high moral standards and a healthy 
outlook on life 


(e) Develop a leadership attitude and lead for the 
best — being satisfied with nothing but the best 


(f) Utilize time to absorb knowledge 
(g) Good attendance 

(h) Honesty 

(i) Common sense 

(j) Good manners 


uw 


. Students from the junior class can be pledged, show- 
ing that they are good prospective candidates. How- 
ever, if they fail to uphold the society’s ideals they 
will be required to return the pledge pins and their 
names will be taken off of the list of candidates. 

6. All members should strive to participate in various 
school or out-of-school activities, such as: music, 
dancing, athletics, journalism, home economics, art, 
shop, cheer leading, dramatics, assemblies, musical 
reviews, debating, public speaking, and other 
hobbies. These activities are in addition to regular 
classroom activities. 

7. Students should develop a healthy attitude toward 

life and school. 
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8. If any member (as well as pledgee) does not uphold 
the moral and scholastic standards he or she can be 
asked to turn in the honor society pin and a propor- 
tionate amount of money for its cost will be refunded 
and the person permanently withdrawn from the 
business honor society register. 


Article XIII 
THE ORDER OF BUSINESS SHALL BE: 
Section 1. 
(1) Call to order 
(2) Prayer 
(3) Roll call 
(4) Minutes of last meeting 
(5)_Committee reports 
(6) Old business 
(7) New business 
(8) Suggestions for the good of the society 
(9) Communications 
(10) Balloting on candidates 
(11) Announcements 


(12) Give recognition for participation in school 
activities — need not be unusual — but for 
each worth-while deed 


(18) Closing ceremonies 


Section 2. 

Meetings shall be held during the activity 
period on the day specified by the school 
adviser or at any other time (morning, after 
lunch, after school, or Saturdays) suggested 
by the adviser. 


Section 3. 


A person not present when the roll call is 
made shall be considered late. A fine of five 
cents shall be imposed on each person arriv- 
ing late at a regular meeting unless an 
excused tardy permit is presented. 


COLORS 
Character — white — purity, goodness, in- 
fallible to the extent of humaneness 


Leadership and Knowledge — navy blue — 
solid, strength, pyramid, foundation, rock 


Service — gold — helpfulness of mankind, 
neighborliness to the extent of not getting 
intimate; knowing when to say “yes” or 
“no.” Fighting for a good cause. 


FLOWER 
Yellow Tea Rose 


EMBLEM 
Triangle 
(a) Top arrow is Character (heart) 


(b) Right arrow is leadership and knowl- 
edge (torch) 


(c) Left arrow is service (star) 
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Conclusion or Epilogue: 


Each member and pledgee is obliged under 
the oath of allegiance to uphold every clause 
of this constitution and if at all possible to 
raise or uplift the high ideals set forth within 
this set of laws. 


WHEN AND WHERE. One can commence 

early in the tenth grade by familiarizing 
beginners with the set goals of the society. 
Publicity in the school’s handbook, the 
school paper, and the school annual will help 
in the initial presentation of these goals. 
Oftentimes the sponsor can visit classes for 
brief discussions on the honor society. 
_ After the second grading period in the 
junior year, permanent records can be 
closely analyzed, indexes calculated, and 
prospective students sieved and selected. 
Written invitations to become pledges of the 
society may be sent to candidates or the 
candidates may be pledged by faculty mem- 
bers at an assembly program or formal 
gathering. 

In their senior year, either at the com- 
pletion of the first or second grading period, 
pledges can be initiated. This initiation will 
mark the highest degree of attainment in the 
business education department. 


WHO. Students who achieve the standards 
as outlined in the constitution of the honor 
society deserve the recognition given them 
by membership in the honor society. This 
recognition can serve as an inducement to 
the students to lead an active, meaningful 
school life and to strive for other honorary 
accomplishments. In addition, the frame- 
work of the business department will be 
strengthened and the “what, why, when, 
where, and who” will ring and re-echo the 
undertakings of the department. 


“Who seeks and loves the company of great 
Ideals, and moves among them, soon or late 
Will learn their ways and language, unaware 


Take on their likeness.” 





Household Budgets and Records 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Teaching Bookkeeping in a 
Hospital School 


by MRS. EULA WILLIAMS GRIFFITH 
SPECIAL TEACHER, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Griffith describes some of the procedures and 
techniques used to teach bookkeeping to hospitalized 
students. 


I teach bookkeeping in a Hospital School 
the Herman Kiefer Hospital in Detroit and 
the Maybury Sanatorium in nearby North- 
ville. Our school policy has been to attempt 
to teach the student any subject that he 
requests. We use a transcript to secure the 
student’s past school records, but we realize 
that the student’s physical condition may 
have contributed to some of the causes for 
the past low marks. 

I have been interested in searching through 
the literature to see if there is a test or any 
criteria for me to use as a basis for answering 
definitely yes or no to a hospitalized student’s 
request for bookkeeping. The following 
paragraphs are conclusions that I have 
drawn. 

Reliable prognostic materia] that can be 
used to predict individual academic success 
in vocational business subjects is practically 
nonexistent. If tests are to be used, I would 
recommend the Minnesota Clerical Test 
because it has been used over a period of 
fifteen years with wide acceptability. The 
Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination has 
been very desirable in some school situations 
and the Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
tional, Form CH, is a good interest, test to 
use. 

Previous study on the subject of the rela- 
tion of intelligence and tuberculosis leads me 
to believe that our group of students are of 
average intelligence and are mentally capable 
to study bookkeeping. The students’ 
interests are high in regard to fitting them- 
selves for positions of earning a living and 
the bookkeeping course builds student 
morale. There are more requests by the 
students for business subjects in the curricu- 
lum than for any other one subject. 

Accuracy in addition and subtraction are 
the two skills most essential for bookkeeping 
success. Anyone with an inferiority complex 
about problem solving in arithmetic should 
not be discouraged from taking a bookkeep- 
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ing course. Neatness, legible handwriting, 
and good eyesight are necessary, and 
honesty must be apparent. The high school 
course in bookkeeping is advisable before 
these students invest money in a college 
correspondence course. 

If I were asked to list the five most im- 
portant points to consider for prognosis of 
a bookkeeping student in a_ tuberculosis 
hospital, I would list the following: (1) In- 
terest and attitude of the student, (2) Aver- 
age I.Q.— 90 and up, (3) Medical report 
from the doctor on the individual’s physical 
condition, (4) Consideration of school tran- 
script for past scholastic record, and (5) Score 
on a clerical test approved by the teacher 
and school principal. 

After deciding on the points to consider 
for prognosis purposes, how do I go about 
securing the information about the student? 
By a personal interview with the student I 
can evaluate and use my own judgment 
about his attitude and interest, or I can call 
upon the Rehabilitation Counseling Service 
to give the student a battery of tests that 
will include information about the student’s 
interest, attitude, I.Q., and aptitude for this 
subject. I can also receive a complete medi- 
cal report from the physician in charge. 

Usually from a personal interview or from 
a counselor I can learn a great deal about the 
student’s family background. The school 
transcript from the student’s former school 
will give me a record of his past scholastic 
achievements and interests while in school. 

The method of teaching bookkeeping in the 
hospital school is individual bedside teaching. 
My aim is to teach the fundamentals of the 
course and to familiarize the students with 
the terminology used by bookkeepers and 
business people in general. I try to give some 
vocational guidance to those students who 
have shown superior ability in the course. 
Student progress in the course is determined 
by the pace set by each student and all 
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student difficulties are handled individually 
by the teacher. 

In the hospital school, tests are given with 
care and a minimum number are used — 
sometimes no written tests are given at all. 
[ feel that I can ask a few pertinent questions 
and determine whether the student has 
grasped the main points of the lesson. The 
student is told that there are printed tests 
issued by the publishing company that com- 
pletely cover their textbook material. Often- 
times, the first test I give is an “open book”’ 
test, and I suggest that each student look 
up all the answers about which they have 
any doubt. We aim for a perfect score on 
the test and then we discuss any errors. 

After the “open book”’ is scored I ask the 
students if they would like to take a test 
with the book closed and compare their 
scores with the norms given for that particu- 
lar test. Some of the brighter students will 
have a desire to do this. 

Some of the students want to complete 
all the exercises in the textbook, required 
and optional. They also want to take all 
the tests in a classroom manner. One of my 
students, Frank Maruska, who is a top flight 
student, has been given a grade of “A” in 
first and second year bookkeeping. It might 
be interesting to note that Frank classified 
second semester bookkeeping as the most 
difficult of the four semesters of the course. 

After Frank had completed the first-year 
bookkeeping course he asked me to leave 
him the materials for completing the second- 
year course during the summer. Another 
student, Mitchell Czechowicz, was interested 
in completing the first-semester’s work in the 
bookkeeping course. I left the materials with 
Mitchell and gave Frank instructions to help 
him through the course. When I returned to 
the hospital in September, Frank had com- 
pleted every exercise in the second-year 
textbook and in addition completed two 
practice sets. Mitchell had completed all 
the exercises required in the first-semester 
bookkeeping course and worked one practice 
set. 

Frank is a veteran and the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration is studying his case. Just as 
soon as he has completed high school, they 
have arranged for him to take a college 
correspondence course in accounting. Frank 
has his goals set high; he wants to become a 
certified public accountant. Frank has been 
in the sanatorium two years but his time has 
not been wasted. 

Frank is a pleasant-looking young man 
and there is nothing about his looks that 
would detract from his ability to get a job. 
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His handwriting is better than average and 
his mathematical ability to figure interest 
and discount and to add and subtract is 
better than that of the average student. 
Frank’s school transcript shows a past 
scholastic average of “B.” 

The Rehabilitation Service has given 
Frank a battery of tests and here are some 
of the results: Otis Higher Form A — I.Q. 
100. This is well within the recommended 
area of mentality for bookkeeping success; 
however, the counselor and I believe that 
Frank could score 115 or even 120 under 
more favorable test conditions. He was 
quite ill at the time, and as a result was 
emotionally upset when he took the test. 

On the Kuder Vocational Preference 
Rating Test, Frank scored as follows: 


Computational Area 
Clerical Area 
Literary Area 


Scientific 


Mechanical 


Artistic and Musical areas— very low; 
Persuasive — very low; Social Service — 
very low. 
On the Minnesota Clerical Test he scored 
as follows: 
percentile 
Number Comparison Test 70 
Name Comparison Test 60 


The Norms used for this test were those of 
adults gainfully employed. 

In view of Frank’s interest and attitude, 
which are excellent, his I.Q., which is 100 or 
above, and his past scholastic records, we 
have every reason to believe that Frank will 
succeed if he maintains his health and can 
overcome this tuberculosis handicap. 

Frank and Mitchell have been enjoying 
their courses in bookkeeping. Mitchell is 
already asking permission to take second- 
year bookkeeping. I think he can — but I 
will consult the files in the Rehabilitation 
Office before we go any further. 

The Rehabilitation Service is set up to 
service only those patients who have a fairly 
good prognosis for recovery. The teacher is 
in the hospital for a different purpose — her 
teaching may be for therapeutic purposes 
only. 

Sometimes a student will ask for book- 
keeping with a specific purpose in mind. One 
young lady told me that she and her husband 
owned a service station, and she helped him 
keep the books but she had never had a 
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Push-Button Typing 


by LESTER I. SLUDER AND BERNADETTE MARTOCCHIO 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Can electric typewriters be used effectively for beginning 

typewriting instruction, and, if so, can the student make 

the conversion from the electric to the manual machine 

without too much difficulty? This article sheds some light 
on this question. 


In a recent experiment fifteen students from 
Medford High School, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, reported for instruction on electric 
typewriters. With only one exception, the 
students had never typed before, and none 
of the fifteen had ever operated an electric 
typewriter. Professor Lester I. Sluder, 
Boston University School of Education, 
directed the program, which consisted of a 
one-hour teaching situation on electric ma- 
chines for a period of six weeks, a total of 
thirty hours of instruction, and a one-hour 
lecture to observers of the experimental 
class. Miss Bernadette Martocchio, instruc- 
tor at Boston University College of Practical 
Arts and Letters, taught the demonstration 
class. 


The students were told that these brand 
new electric machines were like brand new 


automobiles — they were streamlined, 
smooth, and easy to operate. The class was 
taught to think of the electric machine as 
being composed of a series of “‘push buttons,” 
with speedy electric power to do most of the 
work. The aim of this approach was to 
make the students fully aware of the un- 
harnessed power that lay beneath their 
finger tips, ever ready for their use. 
TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING SPEED WITHOUT 
SACRIFICING ACCURACY. In the demonstra- 
tion class, the students were first taught the 
location of new keys by reaching and strok- 
ing the keys mentally. Some of us were 
skeptical about stroking a key mentally 
before physically depressing it on the electric 
machine. We had been wrongly warned that 
the power causes the keys to jump at the 
slightest provocation. This simply is not 
true with the new machine as the “‘feather- 
light touch” has been eliminated. Through 
the mental reaches, the student quickly 
learns the exact location of keys and is 
mentally ready to type with confidence. 
The “‘first-finger-first” approach was used 
in introducing the keyboard and it works 
well on the electric machines. This proce- 
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dure enables the student to use his strongest 
and best-controlled fingers in the beginning 
stages of learning to type, and, in addition, 
he can develop a high stroking rate with the 
first and second fingers. Once the student 
has gained confidence in his ability to type 
with the first fingers, he maintains much of 
this assurance when he is introduced to keys 
typed with the other fingers. 

Letters were typed not once, but several 
times, in rapid succession as they were 
presented and learned. This technique hasa 
dual function. First, it develops a high 
stroking rate of perhaps 50 words a minute 
from the first day and provides the teacher 
an early opportunity to work with the stu- 
dents in developing correct stroking tech- 
niques. Secondly, the student definitely 
fixes the location of the keys in his mind. 
Although, admittedly, this total procedure 
is not a fast method of introducing the key- 
board, it produces the results desired. 

Students like this rapid-fire stroking of the 
keys and this enthusiasm paves the way for 
new adventures on the typewriter. From 
the first day, students get the rhythmic feel 
of the fast electric machine and motivation 
is no problem. By introducing the keys 
slowly, but at the same time giving a 
thorough work-out on the location and 
stroking of these keys, the student becomes 
well grounded in the fundamentals needed 
by the proficient typist. Undoubtedly, 
much of the difficulty that teachers are 
experiencing in developing students’ control 
is a direct result of improper techniques used 
in introducing the keyboard. Yes, the stu- 
dent who has mastered the keyboard has 
little difficulty in developing either speed or 
accuracy as the typing class progresses. 

Another technique that was used with the 
demonstration class was the use of three- 
letter words in the drill material. For the 
most part, members of the typewriting 
methods class developed these exercises. 
Each exercise included a variety of three- 
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letter words that were designed to develop 
proficiency in typing the letters as they were 
introduced on the keyboard. The use of 
three-letter words enables the student to 
keep his stroking rate high and eliminates 
much of the hesitancy inherent in typing 
the longer words. 

Adjacent-letter drills were used in intro- 
ducing the keys that are difficult to reach 
on the typewriter. Some of the rhythmic 
drills, such as the expert’s-rhythm drill, 
were used from time to time. Graduated 
speed dictation drills were given from the 
start and the students responded with in- 
creasing speed rates. 

A couple of techniques commonly used in 
developing speed in shorthand were em- 
ployed with the demonstration class. For 
example, speed was developed first on words, 
than on phrases, and finally on complete 
sentences. Also, before typing speed drills 
on new materials, the difficult words were 
“previewed” on the typewriter, thus ena- 
bling the students to type the complete 
exercise more smoothly and with confidence. 

RATES OF SPEED AT THE END OF THREE WEEKS. 
After three weeks of instruction, the demon- 
stration class was called upon to unveil its 
progress to the teachers and administrators 
assembled at the University Summer Con- 
ference. The students demonstrated a skill- 
building, speed-building lesson, nothing out 
of the ordinary, and their scores were re- 
corded for the first time. Every student, with 
no exception, typed from between 47 and 
65 words a minute on a one-minute writing. 
The reader should keep in mind that this 
accomplishment was made with only three 
weeks of instruction. The actual figures are 
given below: 

Student No. 


CSCOOMNIAAS OW 


— 


Only ten typewriters could be accommo- 
dated on the stage that day, and the remain- 
ing students had to sit in the audience. The 
typists were not selected in any way; those 
who came first were used in the demonstra- 
tion. 

At the end of five weeks of instruction on 
the electric machines, one of the observers 
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in the methods group asked for a record of 
the students’ errors, since not one word had 
been said in connection with making errors. 
In general, the instructor had told the 
members of the class that when the words 
came out “misspelled” or “all mixed up,” 
they should type the word or words correctly 
three or four times in succession in order to 
overcome the habit of spelling it the wrong 
way. The class liked this approach and the 
students talked about “erasing” their “‘sins.” 

In the one-minute timing, the errors 
ranged from none to three; no one student 
had more than three errors! Those who 
have taught typing in the past, with em- 
phasis on accuracy and penance, were 
surprised and a bit chagrined to find that the 
students became accurate typists through 
the use of correct teaching and practice and 
not from blame and compulsion. 

After six weeks of instruction, the group 
performed at the Archdiocese of Boston 
Teachers’ Convention, and their rates of 
speed in a lesson similar to that recorded at 
Boston University after three weeks were: 


Student No. GWPM 


COS Or im OO TH = 


10 
11 
The average six-weeks’ scores inG.W.P.M. 
were approximately the same as the three- 
weeks’ scores, although the material was 
somewhat more difficult. 


CONVERSION FROM ELECTRIC TO MANUAL 
TYPEWRITERS. The students had no trouble 
in converting from the electric to the manual 
machine. A twenty-minute conversion drill 
was given with so much success that the 
instructor, at the end of the hour, gave 
skill-building, speed-building exercises at 
the same level as was used with the electric 
machines. The G.W.P.M. scores on the 
electric machines and manual machines are 
given here: 

Student No. 


Electric Manual 








Student No. Electric Manual 


6 48 
7 43 
8 43 
9 36 
10 60 
11 36 
12 j 61 
RECONVERSION FROM MANUAL BACK TO ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINES. Some teachers may be inclined 
to believe that the demonstration class was 
most unusual in its performance. An in- 
vestigation will show that it was not atyp- 
ical. When we reverted to the electric 
machines after typing for two days on the 
manual machines, our speed records were as 
follows: 

Electric 
6th Week 
85 
39 
38 
42 
69 
44 
54 
54 
39 
10 57 
11 36 


The reader will notice that the scores on the 
manual typewriters were actually higher 
than the scores on the electric machines at 
the end of the six weeks. Both the demon- 
stration students and the methods class 
were amazed at the complete conversion 
from the electric to the manual machines. 
Astounding, too, is the fact that no student 
complained of finger fatigue when typing 
on the manual typewriter for the first time. 

Some of the comments of the class were 
as follows: ‘‘Electric typing gave us so much 
confidence that manual typing is easy.” 
“The keys go down harder on the manual 
machines, so we feel how we're doing.” 
“We want to go back to electric machines. . . 
you don’t have to work so hard.” 


In summary, a few comments are in order 
concerning the interpretation of the type- 
writing scores achieved by the demonstra- 
tion class. First, it should be pointed out that 
the demonstration class was composed of 
college preparatory students who were 
zealous in their desire to learn typewrit- 
ing for later use in college. Too, the average 
intelligence of the class was probably higher 
than that of most high school classes. 


While the electric typewriters have, no 


Manual 


Student No. Scores 


COO 2 Ore OW 
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doubt, contributed much to the relatively 
high achievement scores in this class, the 
reader should evaluate the accomplishments 
in the light of the skill-building techniques 
used. Far more research with a greater 
number of cases and with a control group for 
comparison purposes should be conducted 
before any conclusions of significance can 
be established. 


Teaching Bookkeeping in a Hospital School 
(Continued from page 57) 

course in bookkeeping. She wanted to learn 

the basic principles of bookkeeping and apply 

them to the records of her husband’s busi- 

ness. 

Another young married student wanted 
to learn how to budget. She completed a 
course in general business. In addition to 
the general business textbook she read con- 
sumer finance booklets dealing with good 
management, budgeting, and better buy- 
manship in various fields. 

Each individual student in the hospital 
school presents a personal challenge to the 
teacher. The teacher aims to achieve success 
in her subject and in her relationships with 
the student. If the teacher feels that she is 
not meeting the needs of the student, she 
asks the advice of one of the other teachers 
and another subject is suggested to the 
student. I have never given a_ hospital 
student a failing grade. My grades are 
“A,” “B,” or “C.” If the students do not 
complete the course I place “incomplete”’ on 
their grade card. I give a “C” grade if it 
has been necessary for me to do a great 
amount of steering throughout the course. 
If I feel that the student has worked to his 
utmost capacity and has done the work at a 
fair pace I give a grade of “B.” If he has 
required very little steering the student 
receives an “A.” 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll! reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Unfinished Business — 
in Our Business Schools 


by FRANK D. MARCH 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 
DRAKE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, INC. 
BRONX, NEW YORK 


What can be done to meet the growing demand for com- 
petent office workers? Mr. March offers some suggestions. 


Our business schools today are confronted 
with a problem that has a direct effect on 
educators, employers, and career-minded 
young people. The problem revolves around 
a situation that has been prevalent since 
1950, and which is growing steadily worse: 
the nation-wide shortage of stenographers 
and typists. 

Detailed statistics are hardly necessary to 
prove that a shortage of clerical and office 
workers exists, but a few pertinent facts 
may be cited to clarify the present condi- 
tions. According to the Associated Press, 
“The most sought-after and desperately 
needed person in the United States is the 
stenographer.” The New York Times (Oc- 
tober 29, 1951) in commenting on the current 
shortage ruefully wrote, “There is no one to 
take a Jetter. The secretary is becoming 
extinct.” Other periodicals have high- 
lighted the news that stenographers and 
typists are among the hardest-to-find workers 
in the labor market. 

In a recent news release (March 23, 1952), 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, stated 
that in the last two years there has been a 
10 per cent increase in the shortage of office 
workers. According to the release: “In 
February, local public employment offices 
reported 3600 job openings for stenographers 
and typists, which could not be filled in the 
communities where they are needed. Suit- 
able applicants to fill these job openings are 
now being sought through out-of-area and 
out-of-state recruitment.” 

What is the result of this shortage of 
stenographers and typists? Influenced by 
the countless, lucrative positions appearing 
in daily newspapers, students impatiently 
desire to enter the business world. A mere 
acquaintance with basic skills constitutes 
their qualifications, yet they seek employ- 
ment. The fact that these students are 
inadequately prepared may undermine their 
self-confidence, but does not deter them. 
Vaguely they perceive their shortcomings, 
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but rationalize that after obtaining a posi- 
tion they will be transformed into efficient 
stenographers by the process of office ex- 
perience. Their confusion arises from two 
misconceptions: (1) failure to recognize 
certain limitations within themselves, and 
(2) failure to realize that “securing a job” 
and “holding a job” are two different things. 
Most of the students seeking jobs as 
stenographers and typists have an academic 
background of four years of high school but 
thev lack vocational training. Upon en- 
rolling in a business school, these students 
have a notion that there exists a magical 
pill, the imbibing of which will reveal, in a 
month perhaps, secretarial skill. Despite 
the stress on the advantages gained by 
maintaining high standards and the im- 
portance of acquiring accuracy and speed, 
the schools are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to encourage students to complete 
courses and earn diplomas, symbols of the 
achievement of an educational goal. The 
tempting job offerings that require only a 
superficial knowledge of stenography and 
typewriting cannot be resisted. Students 
leave school with their training unfinished. 
Are current opportunities, therefore, divert- 
ing attention from training for the future? 
A curious paradox exists: The business and 
professional man needs a competent office 
assistant, vet has no other alternative but 
to accept mediocre help, since he can obtain 
no other. Unable to find the one excellent 
secrelury, he must ‘sometimes compromise 
with two or even three ordinary workers. 
The business schools have the facilities, the 
equipment, and the teaching staff to train 
competent secretaries, but are defeated in 
their aims by the constant clamor of the 
business world and the consequent response 
of “unfinished” or unprepared student appli- 
cants. In view of the exigencies of the Limes, 
how can high standards be maintained? 
What has caused this shortage of office 
workers? During the war periods relatively 
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few students were in training, and since that 
time many office workers have left the occu- 
pation for various reasons. The root of the 
trouble lies in the manpower shortage of 
the war period. Those seeking clerical train- 
ing were able to get good jobs as typists, and 
the study of shorthand was therefore dis- 
continued. In the meantime, the inception 
of private enterprises, the conversion of 
other businesses, and the expansion of many 
firms all have contributed to the need for 
stenographers and typists. The basic cause 
of the shortage is the high rate of business 
activity plus the demands of the defense 
mobilization program. 

What is being done to satisfy the demand 
for office workers? To relieve the shortage, 
Secretary of Labor Tobin reports that 
Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and Frieda S. 
Miller, director of the “Women’s Bureau, 
have worked out a plan for initiating a 
program of “pilot projects” in cities where 
the need is acute. The first four cities 
selected for this co-operative effort of the 
women’s organizations, the Labor Depart- 
ment bureaus, and the state employment 
services are Hartford, Connecticut; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Chicago, Illinois; and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Secretary of Labor Tobin stated, 


“Experience gained in the pilot projects will 
be analyzed and evaluated, and if the pro- 
jects prove effective, the program will be 


extended, as needed, to other cities. Many 
women’s organizations in the four cities, as 
well as other community groups, are co- 
operating with state employment offices in 
initiating and carrying out local programs 
planned to meet community needs. Part- 
time employment has also been suggested 
as an obvious help to solve the clerical 
shortage problems. 

To meet current demands, the United 
States Civil Service has lowered speed 
standards from 110 and 100 words a minute 
to 90 and 80 words a minute. Unable to 
supply departmental needs, the United 
States Civil Service has permitted the De- 
partment of Defense and the State De- 
partment to recruit their own personnel. 

Private industry such as insurance com- 
panies, public utilities, banking institutions, 
and large industrial plants are using bonuses, 
health insurance, and on-the-job training to 
attract office help. Yes, the secretary is 
very popular; nevertheless, she is still ex- 
pected to render capable services commen- 
surate with the high salary being paid to 
her; otherwise her services will be of short 
duration. The rapid turnover of office 
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workers is typical of present conditions. J, 
the portraiture of the modern secretary b) 
cartoonist George Clark, depiciting an inter 

view between an applicant and the prospec 

tive employer, with the caption: “I certain]. 

am an experienced secretary. Here’s a lis! 
of a dozen places I’ve worked recently,” 
ironically true? 

What role can the business school] assume 
to help meet the demand for competent! 
office workers? Not the role of an oracle, 
making farfetched claims of being able to 
perform miracles in training stenographers 
in record time. Nor should standards be 
lowered. The schools must be given the 
prerogative to determine when a student has 
finished a course satisfactorily enough to 
warrant a position. 

How have our schools met the challenge? 
Alert to the situation and in step with the 
times, we have introduced intensive courses, 
numerous devices in shortcuts, and new 
basic textbooks. We cannot ignore the fact 
that skill subjects require systematic exer- 
cise, precision training, and constant prac- 
tice. Time must be allotted for compre- 
hension; time must be allowed for perfecting 
skills. Granted that a modern, revised, 
improved training program is vital, to what 
extent can we modify or condense courses? 

The primary aim of business schools is to 
supply the business world with proficient, 
dependable, highly-qualified secretaries, but 
the burden of proof cannot rest on the 
schools alone. The problem must be reso] ved 
by all involved. More discrimination can 
be employed by the businessman and more 
patience, stamina, and perseverance must 
be instilled in students, so that they learn to 
follow through until a task is finished. Let 
the schools provide the up-to-date, stream- 
lined training program: accelerated courses 
to be completed in minimum time; but let 
this minimum time be “reasonable”! 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 


SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This new book, published in March, 1950, is a 

companion book to YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING, which made Miss Lamb 
famous as a writer of methods books. YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND AND 
TRANSCRIPTION vides a simple but clear and 
scholarly analysis of all methods of teaching shorthand. 
Comparisons are made and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various methods of teaching are an 
important part of the book. Every shorthand teacher 
will want to own a copy of this book and it is a must 
for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 
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The Family Tree 


by ROBERT L. HITCH, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Mr. Hitch uses three charts to outline the relationships that 
exist between the general field of business education and its 
several components. 


At a recent national convention it was very 
apparent that one of the speakers did not 
clearly understand the relationships that 
exist between the general field of business 
education and its several components. Dur- 
ing one of the discussion periods that fol- 
lowed the address someone said, “Just what 
is the difference between office occupations 
and business education? I thought they were 
one and the same.” 

Though many persons would be reluctant 
to admit it, it is entirely possible that a 
large number of teachers, business and 
others, are also confused as to the true 
relationships that exist between business 


education and its several ramifications. 

To speak of business education and office 
occupations as one and the same is to say 
that the branch is the tree and the tree is the 
branch; it just does not make good sense. 
When “commercial” work was first intro- 
duced in the public and private schools, it 
was purely vocational in nature and was 
confined rather largely to the “three R’s” 
of business education — bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand. Any resemblance 
between the first commercial curriculum and 
our present-day business education program 
is purely coincidental. Much of the con- 
fusion concerning the relationships that exist 
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in the curriculum has developed during the 
recent period of growth. 

The purpose of Chart No. I on page 63 
is to establish a clearer conception of the 
business education “family tree” with its 


several branches. The organization out- 
lined in Chart No. I is based somewhat on 
the organization of the American Vocational 
Association, which in turn is based pretty 
largely on the various aspects of vocational] 
education that are subsidized by the Federal 
government. A slightly different way of 
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looking at this organization is shown in 
Chart No. II on page 64. 

There are other educators who feel that 
since business education involves both voca- 
tional education and nonvocational educa- 
tion, it cannot be classified, described, or 
administered in the same way as some of the 
other areas of vocational education. These 
educators feel that business education should 
stand somewhat alone, in which case the 
organization of business education would be 
as shown in Chart No. III on page 64. 
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Reading, ‘riting, and ’rithmetic — for years 
the three R’s were considered the corner- 
stones of education. Their importance is 
still unquestioned by most educators. How- 
ever, there is an increasing need for another 
course to be added to the list of requirements 
for all high school students. That course is 
basic business. 

When America was young, a man was 
to a large extent sufficient unto himself. 
He cleared his own land, built his home, 
and raised his food. His wife tended the 
home, wove and made their garments, and 
prepared the meals. There was no record 
keeping for the farmer, no income-tax state- 
ments to be prepared, and no labor unions. 
These are problems facing our students of 
today. They will leave school to become 
cogs in the intricate pattern of industry. 
Bus drivers, factory workers, coal miners, 
sales clerks, secretaries — how are we pre- 
paring them to assume a responsible partner- 
ship in the America of tomorrow? 


Basic business for every high school stu- 
dent serves to equip him to meet the prob- 
lems of daily living for good citizenship in a 
democracy. As early as 1869, Horace Greeley 
recognized the need of a required course 
which would help to bridge the gap between 
school and business. Today a study of general 
business enables a student to become familiar 
with timetables, express charges, insurance 
policies, and banking procedures. In his 
own immediate community, whether it is 
the coal camp in the mountains or the main 
street in Bowling Green, he finds a practical 
application of the principles given in his 
classroom. Field trips to neighboring busi- 
nesses arouse his interest and invite further 
study. He becomes an understanding mem- 
ber of his community. 
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Reading, ’Riting,. 
"Rithmetie ... and 
Basie Business 


by WILLADENE ROMINGER, formerly with BELFRY HIGH SCHOOL 


BELFRY, KENTUCKY 


Now at McGUFFEY HIGH SCHOOL 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Reprinted with permission from the May, 
1951, issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 





General business is not just another sub- 
ject to earn another credit. It is truly basic 
education. Founded on what the student 
already knows, it gives each one a chance 
to contribute. Little Johnny may not know 
the answers in algebra class, but he may 
be able to tell the class quickly that local 
coal rates are $7.50 a ton at the tipple — and 
that delivery rates are $1.00 a ton. He may 
then be encouraged to figure ways of cutting 
his father’s delivery expenses. It is exciting 
to be a participating member of a group; 
and when a slow or lazy student finds the 
class listening and interested in his thoughts, 
he responds with more activity. Every 
person may not wish to investigate local 
coal rates or the different kinds of coal or 
production possibilities. But coal is the 
lifeblood of our mining communities, and 
each student, even while he investigates his 
own field, must be led to consider the effect 
of other industries and trades on local eco- 
nomic life. 


The exciting challenge offered by a 
functional business subject is due partly 
to the flexibility of its program. The pro- 
gram of study can be set up to meet the 
needs of the students. Through committee 
work, leadership is developed and more 
material gained. Every student excels at 
something, and he should be given a chance 
to “let his light shine,” as well as to develop 
other talents. Perhaps Robert is especially 
skillful at contacting guest speakers; Mary 
may type the neatest thank you notes; Alice 
may enjoy painting posters. While Alice 
guides the poster committee, she may learn 
to be a good follower in the research com- 
mittee. Everyone needs to learn to follow 
as well as to lead, to speak as well as to 
write. It takes planning and courage and 
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constant quiet supervision, but each student 
can be given his chance to grow. 

Educators have accused basic business of 
being a duplication of arithmetic or citizen- 
ship or consumer education. We business 
teachers do not deny that there is often a 
possibility of close correlation with other 
courses. Rather than denying it, we're 
boasting about it. We're glad we teach a 
subject which is so.basic, so necessary, so 
vital that traces of it can be found through- 
out the schedule. Functional business is 
general education for every student in every 
community in every school. As such, we do 
not duplicate material, but we relate prob- 
lems to business. The student does not just 
work out the cost of bus fare to Louisville, 
but he visits the terminal, consults the 
timetable, allows for differences in time 
zones, figures mileage, studies expenses in- 
volved in maintaining buses, fills in an ap- 
plication for bus driver or mechanic. He 
forgets that he’s working a math problem. 
He knows that he’s finding out how Mr. 
Combs built his city bus line, and how the 
garage sends parts to neighboring com- 
munities, and why the flower shop relies on 
the bus line for out-of-town deliveries. 

Study and past experiences and ambitions 
unite to become a practical bridge to the 
future. According to Edgar Dale, the author 
and educator who has contributed so much 
to audio-visual education, the greatest 
weakness in education appears when stu- 
dents are given rules and concepts without 
a basis of experience. Functional] business 
teachers are overcoming that weakness 
through relating knowledge to the student, 
to the school, to the community, and to the 
nation. 

Of course there are criticisms of basic 
business. Principals sometimes insist that 
there is no room in the curriculums or that 
other courses are more important. Even 
business teachers have been known to throw 
up their hands and promise to teach any- 
thing but general business, which they claim 
becomes a dumping ground for the poorer 
students. 

It is true that basic business courses have 
sometimes failed. Is that not true also of 
English classes and math classes? No guar- 
antee can be offered that a teacher will make 
a success of his course, but it is certain that 
he can make a success of general business. 
Unlimited free and inexpensive materials 
are available from businesses and industries 
to add spice to his teaching. Parents are 
willing and eager to meet with his group to 
discuss principles and problems of their own 
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professions and occupations. The students’ 
lives provide a need for an investigation of 
budgets of time and money. ‘The field is 
unlimited; the resources are many; and the 
cost is small. No expensive furnishings or 
machines are necessary. An understanding 
principal, an interested teacher, and a group 
of students — these are the requirements for 
a course in basic business. 

The business teacher must become a 
super salesman. He must convince not only 
the principal, but. also the students and 
their parents that basic business is a nec- 
essary part of the high school training. To 
do this he must first believe it himself. Only 
then can he convince others. Sometimes a 
short questionnaire on material covered in 
general business wil] convince the adminis- 
trator that the information is vital. He may 
be surprised to find that the answers to 
common problems of special rates in tele- 
graphing, or conference calls in telephoning, 
are unknown to him. A brief presentation 
of the cost of the course as compared with 
that of others may win his approval. A 
P.T.A. program in which general business 
students and parents serve as members of a 
panel will win approval—and increase com- 
munity co-operation. 

Teachers and administrators work to- 
gether to guide students to gain the most 
from their school day. An excellent program 
of studies is offered in our schools. Can we 
afford to weaken that program by omitting 
basic business? Every student needs to be 
equipped to recognize the importance of 
business to him and his place in business. 
Let’s give him that chance in our high schools. 
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BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con- 
sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year bookkeep- 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of boukkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. Samples will be sent on request to 
any teacher who will consider the projects for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Ecorromic Education) 


634 Broadway.. 
646 So Clerk St......... 
310 Huguenot St 
1300 Howard St. 


.. .Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
.... Chicago 5, IIL. 
..,New Rochelle. N Y. 
. San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Zimmer Heads New R.P.1. Program 


Dr. Kenneth Zimmer is the head of a new 
department to train secretaries and teachers 
in a work-while-learning program, which 
began this fall at Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond, Virginia. He assumed 
his new duties on August 1, 1952. 


Dr. Zimmer, who received his Doctor’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, stated that the 
new department has a two-fold purpose: 
first, it will train secretaries by combining 
work experience with study in classes; 
second, it will train teachers of business 
subjects. 

Dr. Zimmer has had a number of full and 
part-time teaching positions. He has taught 
at Columbia University, American Inter- 
national College, Mount Holyoke Junior 
College, and Franklin D. Roosevelt High 
School, Hyde Park. 


Virginia Annual Convention 


Dr. S. J. Turille, Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, president of the 
Virginia Business Education Association, 
has announced the program for the annual 
convention of the Association, which will 
be held in Richmond, Virginia on October 
23-24. Approximately 600 business teachers 
of Virginia are expected to attend this con- 
vention. The theme of the convention will 
be ““Minimal Standards of Achievement in 
Business Education Courses.” 

The speaker at the general session will be 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who will 
speak on the topic, “Standards in Business 
Education.” Following Dr. Lessenberry’s 
address, there will be round-table discussions. 
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The luncheon speaker will be Sherwood 
Reeder, city manager of Richmond, who will 
speak on the topic, “How Can Our Office 
Personnel Be Made More Efficient?” 


The executive board of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association will meet on 
October 23 at 8:30 p.m. in the Byrd Room of 
the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond. 


Tri-State Fall Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be held 
November 7 and 8 in the Robert Morris 
School, located in the Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Raymond W. 
Morgan, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, president of the Association, 
promises an outstanding program for this 
meeting. 

A program has been planned for Friday 
evening, November 7. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year will take place during 
the Friday evening program. 


Dr. Etier Goes to Texas U. 


Dr. Faborn Etier has been appointed head 
of the Division of Secretarial Science and 
director of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. Before accepting 
this position he was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics at Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Dr. Etier, who received his Doctor’s 
degree from Columbia University, New York 
City, has had grade school, high school, 
business college, junior college, and univer- 
sity teaching experience. 
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A Book You Will Enjoy 


Teaching ... Interesting, 
accurate, nontechnical 
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Applied 
Business 
Law 


Sixth Edition — By Fisk and Pomeroy 


Now you can obtain a completely revised edition of a book that set a new pattern 
six years ago. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, Sixth Edition, retains all the popular 
features of the previous edition, but it is completely modernized, more attrac- 
tively illustrated, and improved in its simplicity of presentation. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW makes no attempt to train _ ms 


lawyers, but nevertheless all legal principles are presented 


misleading interpretations. 


You and your students will get new joy out of the business 
law course as a result of the lively, interesting, and chal- 
lenging presefhtation in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You 


can teach it with confidence. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Dictation at Diverse Rates of Speed in Shorthand Classes 


(Submitted by Mrs. John Potts 
Hoosick Falls High School 
Hoosick Falls, New York) 


As is true of every class in subjects where 
students are attempting to learn, to acquire 
and apply knowledge, or to master and 
execute skills, there are shades of individual 
differences in shorthand and transcription 
classes. The theory that advocates dictating 
at, perhaps, forty words a minute at the 
beginning of the course, increasing to inter- 
mediary speeds, and finally to eighty words 
a minute is sound on the surface. But upon 
closer examination and practical applica- 
tion of the theory one finds that some stu- 
dents are always behind at the rate of more 
or less than ten words a minute, and that 
some students should not be held at the 
predetermined fast rate but encouraged to 
go on to faster and perhaps expert rates. 
These situations are especially evident dur- 
ing the final third of the course. 

Keeping in mind that dictation given for 
the purpose of increasing speed must be 
given at a challenging rate, provision can be 
made for the differences of ability in classes. 
Provision for individual differences must be 
made if the faster students are to be given 
an opportunity to progress and if the re- 
mainder of the group is to be given an op- 
portunity to complete the daily assignments. 

One method that may be used to provide 
for individual differences is to present 
dictated material at different rates of speed 
for each letter or for two or three letters in 
groups and allow students to make a choice 
of letters. If the student chooses to trans- 
cribe those letters dictated at the fastest 
rate, full credit less any penalties for errors 
is allowed; if the student chooses the letters 
dictated at the medium rate of speed, credits 
should be deducted from the total mark; if 
the letter dictated at the slowest rate of 
speed is chosen, more credits are deducted 
from the total numbers of credits allowed. 

For example, four letters were to be 
chosen out of six that were dictated as 
follows: 


Letter Rate Credits 
A 80 wpm 50 
I 80 wpm 50 
Cc 60 wpm 45 
D 60 wpm 45 
E 40 wpm 40 
F 40 wpm 40 


100 credits 


90 credits 


80 credits 


Combinations of letters can be accepted, 
of course. A student choosing Letters A and 
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D would receive a total of 95 credits, less 
deductions for errors. 

A second way, and perhaps a better way 
since it can be easily understood by the 
class, is to dictate shorter letters at a fast 
rate of speed and decrease the dictation rate 
for longer letters. 

The first method of handling individual 
differences seems preferable for the advanced 
shorthand classes, and the second method 
seems to be more easily applied to beginners. 
I have come to believe, however, that to 
keep a shorthand class interested and pro- 
gressive, individual differences among the 
students must be recognized and provision 
must be made for the diverse degrees of 
ability in recording and transcribing dictated 
material. 

+ a * 


Indiana Awards Three Doctorates 


Indiana University, Bloomington, awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education to: 
Mrs. Irol Whitmore Balsley, F. Kendrick 
Banks, and Dean R. Malsbary. All three 
studies were under the direction of Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, head of the Business Education 
Department. 

The study made by Dr. Balsley dealt 
with the topic, “A Comprehensive Analysis 
of Current Transcription Practices in Busi- 
ness Firms.” 

Dr. Bangs’ study dealt with the topic, 
“Duties, Knowledges, and Skills Required 
of Medical Record Librarians.”” He is now 
on the staff of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Dr. Malsbary, University School, Indiana 
University, made a study of the topic, “A 
Study of the Terms that People Need to 
Understand in Order to Comprehend and 
Interpret the Business and Economic News 
Available Through the Mass Media.” 





TEST AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
: By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. 


List Price, $3.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Indiana Office Occupations Survey 


A survey of office occupations in East 
Chicago, Indiana, was conducted by Joseph 
J. Macek, Roosevelt High School, East 
Chicago. The purpose of the survey was to 
learn more about the kinds of jobs that may 
be filled by high school graduates, to de- 
termine the qualification — both personal 
and vocational —for these jobs, and to 
devise a business education curriculum to 
meet the needs of business and industry in 
the area. 


The survey was conducted by means of 
questionnaires and personal interviews. The 
following three types of business offices 
participated in the survey : the large industry 
employing 500 or more; the small industry 
employing less than 500; and the professional 
men and small businesses employing from 
one to ten. The purpose of the three classi- 
fications was to see if there are any significant 
differences in job availabilities and qualifica- 
tions in the various offices. Of the 62 
questionnaires mailed, 42 or 66 per cent 
were returned. Some of the findings of the 
survey are given below. 

The questionnaire asked for the number 
of office and clerical workers employed. The 
percent employed in the various job classi- 
fications are shown in Table I, below. 


The employers were asked to give the 
number of beginning office employees hired 
in the last twelve months. The replies 
indicated that there was a trend toward a 
large turnover in the following three areas: 
general clerical, 49 per cent; stenographic, 
15.7 per cent; calculator operators, 10 per 
cent. 

The most important duties reported by 
the various business firms are shown in 
Table II, on page 71. Table III, on page 71, 
shows how business firms rank desirable 
personality traits of their employees. The 
ranking of the relative importance of the 


most essential skills and abilities by em 
ployers is shown in Table IV, on page 71 


The survey showed deficiencies in th 
following skills and work habits of beginning 
office workers: penmanship, spelling, con 
centration, arithmetic, work habits, follow 
ing directions, grammar, vocabulary, an 
filing. 


_ Standards required by employers for typ- 
ing, dictation, and transcription are shown 
in Table V, on page 71. 


Some of the conclusions reached as a 
result of this survey are: 


1. Trends in employment opportunities 
indicate a demand for general clerical 
workers. Forty-five per cent are employed 
in that area while the rate of turnover is 
high with 49 per cent. 

2. There is a need for a general clerical 
branch of the business education curriculum 
to take care of the slow learners and those 
students not capable of mastering shorthand 
or bookkeeping. 

3. That employers require many different 
duties, skills, and abilities; therefore, train- 
ing for specific jobs is not sufficient. The 
offerings should be broad and varied. 


4. That personal traits as well as voca- 
tional competency are essential to success 
in the business office. 


5. That employers regard proper attitudes 
toward the employer as desirable and 
necessary. 

6. The importance of work and how it 
affects the operation of the organization as a 
whole should be stressed. 

7. That office employees are deficient in 
the fundamental tools such as grammar, 
spelling, arithmetic, and penmanship. Em- 
ployers also reported deficiencies in con- 
centration and work habits. 


TABLE I 





Per Cent 


Large Industry Employed 


Small Industry 





General Clerical 
Stenographers 
Secretaries 
Calculator Oper. 
Stock Clerks 
Billing Clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Others 


General Clerical 55. 
Stenographers 18. 
Calculator Oper. 

Billing Clerks 

Stock Clerks 

Secretaries 

Bookkeepers 

Others 








Per Cent 
Employed 


Employed Small Businesses) 
21.0 
21.0 
15.2 
14.1 
28.7 


Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 
General Clerical 
Secretaries 

Others 
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8. That in the different types of offices the 
eeds differ somewhat. 


be published to acquaint businessmen with 
the business education program — courses 







































































9. There is a need to integrate school and of study, objectives, and standards of 
jusiness. A well-organized pamphlet should achievement. 
TABLE II 
Professional Men 
Large Industry Small Industry and Sunall Geclanence 
|. Dictation and transcription 1. Dictation and transcription 1. Dictation and transcription, 
2. Use of calculator 2. Typing office forms typing forms 
3. Typing office forms 3. Use of telephone 2. Bookkeepin 
4. Filing 4. Use of calculator 3. Use of telephone 
5. Duplicating 5. Filing 4. Filing 
5. Receptionist 
Table III 
| 
: Professional Men 
Large Industry | Small Industry | ond Gana Dustadnecs 
alain ak — oe 
1. Accuracy and responsibility | 1. Accuracy 1. Responsibility and loyalty 
2. Initiative || 2. Appearance 2. Work neatness and courtesy 
3. Sociability || 3. Sociability 8. Sociability 
+. Work neatness and \| 4. Initiative 4. Accuracy 
co-operativeness | 5. Responsibility 5. Initiative and appearance 
5. Appearance 
| 
TABLE IV 
Professional Men 
Large Industry Small Industry and Small Businesses 
1. Following directions 1. Following directions 1. Following directions and spelling 
2. Typing 2. Typing 2. Bookkeeping 
3. Spelling $. Work Habits 8. Typing 
4. Arithmetic 4. Spelling 4. Shorthand 
5. Work Habits 5. Concentration 5. Work Habits 
TABLE V 
| Large Small Professional Men 
Activity i] Industry Industry and Small Businesses 
Mean Mean Mean 
— — || —_—_—__-_——_ |- 
Typing. . ] 51 53 ! 54 
Dictation. | 88 | 103 85 
Transcription | 40 | 41 | 46 
| 








Western Association 


The Western Business Education Associa- 
tion will hold a convention in connection 
with the Utah Business Education Associa- 
tion at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
on October 9-11. 

On Thursday, October 9, there will be 
section meetings devoted to bookkeeping, 
shorthand, distributive education, and gen- 
eral business. On Friday, October 10, there 
will be sectional meetings on typewriting 
and business English, with a luncheon on 
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and Utah Meeting 


Thursday, a banquet on Friday, and a 
luncheon on Saturday. Two excursions are 
planned, one on Friday and one on Satur- 
day. 

Some of the visiting speakers from out of 
the state will include Dr. R. R. Aurner, Dr. 
Albert C. Fries, Dr. William R. Blackler, 
Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, Clyde I. Blanchard. 
The banquet speaker will be Cleon Skousen, 
former director of the Los Angeles Office of 
the F.B.I, 
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A GREAT REVISION OF 


poor 20TH CENTURY BOOK KEE 


A tremendous number of changes have resulted 


EDITION in amazing improvements without sacrif icing the 


very popular features that all teachers asked us to 
retain. We proudly offer you this smooth-flowing, 
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e The cash basis is used in Part I; the 
accrual basis starts in Part I] 















e Records of small businesses are em- 
phasized in early chapters 
is! 
e A simple four-column journal is intro- 
duced early for practical reasons and a 
seven-column cash journal is introduced 
in Project 2 


hdbyress... 
Sig... 


© Self-checking devices are given more 
prominence 

e Improvements have been made in the 
step-by-step procedures and in the illus- 
trations 


e Standard practices, terminology, forms, 
and procedures are used 
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International Artyping Contest 


A total of 932 entries from 136 schools in 
the United States, Canada, -Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico participated in the Fourteenth 
Annual International Typewriter Art Con- 
test. The first-prize winner was Rosaire J. 
Belanger of Burlington, Iowa. 

The winners of the best sets of art-typed 
alphabets were the following (teacher’s 
name in parentheses): Arva Tanner, Union 
High School, Roosevelt, Utah (Mrs. Arus W. 
Bird); Marie Vandle, Presentation of Mary 
Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire (Sister 
Francis de Laval); Rosaire J. Belanger, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

The group prize, a bronze plaque, was 
awarded to Presentation of Mary Academy, 
Hudson, New Hampshire. Medals were 
awarded to the following: Yvette Maynard, 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, 
New Hampshire (Sister Francis de Laval); 
Sister Ste. Blanche-Marie, Levis Convent, 
Levis, Quebec (Sister Marie-de-la-Joie) ; 
Patricia Crane, Township High School, 
Centralia, Illinois (Miss Frances R. Starkey) ; 
Jo Ann Alberts, Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, Iowa (Paul Phillips); Alfred 
Raine, St. Anne Academy, Swanton, Ver- 
mont (Sister Albert Celine); Tallulah B. 




























Byrd, Texas Southern University, Houston, 
Texas (Miss E. L. Mott); Mary Chastenay, 
Swanton High School, Swanton, Vermont 
(J. Corey): Norman Glick, LaCumbre 
Junior High School, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia (C. Baker); Roger Labrie, St. Anne 
Academy, Swanton, Vermont (Sister Albert 
Celine); Dorothy Gauvin, Presentation of 
Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire 
(Sister Francis de Laval). 


Terwilliger Goes to Georgia 


Harrison Terwilliger has resigned from his 
position as assistant professor of commerce 
at New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, to inaugurate a business education 
program at Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Mr. Terwilliger’s teaching career covers a 
period of thirty-five years, twenty-two of 
which were spent at New York State College 
for Teachers. Prior to his going to Albany, 
Mr. Terwilliger had taught at New York 
State Teachers College, Plattsburg. 

In addition to heading the business educa- 
tion program at Shorter College, Mr. 
Terwilliger may also teach business law in 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Georgia. 

















students have trouble 


ORD STUDIES 


Third Edition — By Walters 











gol student. It is more than a speller because it 
ihasizes vocabulary building, pronunciation, 
meaning, word usage, and spelling. 


is a place in your school for WORD STUDIES 
mm though you do not offer a specific course. 
t schools use this book as a supplement in 
/Eriglish or in other classes. 
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University of Colorado Holds 


Workshop on Economic Education 


Business educators were well represented 
in the group of thirty-six teachers who 
attended a three-week workshop on eco- 
nomic education at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, during the summer session. 
Representatives from high schools and 
junior colleges in the area were in attendance. 
The workshop was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, forty-six Colorado 
business firms, and the Oil Workers Union. 


The purpose of the workshop, which was 
one of twenty-four held throughout the 
nation this year, was to raise the level of 
economic understanding of teachers in public 
schools so that more economics will be in- 
cluded in school curriculums. 


Reports were prepared in various fields of 
interest and included: adult education for 
economic understanding, business educa- 
tion, distributive education, consumer eco- 
nomics, utilization of community resources, 
curriculum outlines for world history and 
American history, and a guide in the prob- 





lem method of education. 


Businessmen, economists, and labor union 
representatives addressed the sessions. Peter 
F. Drucker, noted economist from New York 
University, delivered the closing address. 


Some of the business educators who were 
participants and guests at the workshop are 
shown in the picture below and are as fol- 
lows: Glen S. Turner, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley; Albert J. Little, Jr., 
Merino High School, Merino, Colorado; 


Katharine McIntyre, Pueblo College, 
Pueblo, Colorado; Grace Petz, Rangely High 
School, Rangely, Colorado; Darlene 


Johnson, The Principia, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Dr. Kenneth Hansen, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley ; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California; 
Mrs. Catherine K. Sayer, Leadville High 
School, Leadville, Colorado; Mrs. Theola 
Perkins, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Mabel Willbanks, 
High School, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
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Thirtieth Annual Convention 





Southern Business Education Association 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 


Gladys Peck, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
has announced the tentative program for the 
annual convention which will be held at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The theme of the convention will be “To 
gether, Business and Business Education 
Work for Vocational Competency.” 

A joint meeting of the Executive Board 
and chairmen of local committees will be 
held at 3:00 p.m. on November 26. Regis- 
tration will begin at 1:00 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 27. Admission to all meetings 
will be by badge, provided on registration. 

The 1952 officers of the Association are 
shown in the picture below. 


November 27-29, 1952 





An outline of the tentative program fol- 
lows: 


Thursday, November 27 
9:00 A.M. 
Meeting of Executive Board 
Tour 


11:00 a.m. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by Executive Board 


1:00 P.M 
Registration and Ticket Sales 
2:00 P.M. 

Typewriting Lecture-Demonstration — George L. 
Hossfield, director, Teachers Advisory Service, 
Underwood Corporation, New York City 

Chairman, Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

3:00 P.M 

Shorthand demonstration 

Chairman, Mrs. Mildred Creger, 
School, Bristol, Virginia 


Virginia High 
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Front row: Frank M. Herndon, University of Mississippi, vice-president; Gladys Peck, Louisiana State Department 


of Educatio 


tion, president. 


Back row:} Getha Pickens, Little Rock Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Jones ey: College, a. 
bury, North Carolina, second vice 
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Florida, represen ntative; Kenneth ‘Dunlop, Salisbury Business Coll 
-president; Lucille Branscomb, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
representative; Ernestine Melton, Adult Education School, Columbus, 





nsas, representative; Mary Crump 
e, Salis. 
labama, 
, representative. 
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4:30 P.M. 
Tea 
7:00 P.M. 
Fellowship Dinner 
Presiding: Gladys Peck, president of S.B.E.A. 
Presentation of guests: Frank M. Herndon, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 
Address: T. James Crawford, University of Pittsburgh 
Presentation of past presidents: Frank M. Herndon 
9:00 P.M. 
Square Dance 
Master of Ceremonies: Lloyd E. Baugham, Atlanta 
Division of University of Georgia, Atlanta 


Friday, November 28 
7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast — U.B.E.A., 10,000 Club 


8:00 A.M. 
Registration and Ticket Sales 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 28 
9:00 A.M. 

Theme: “Responsibilities of Business Education” 

Chairman, Gladys Peck, president of S.B.E.A. 

Presiding: Fred D. Kenamond, South-Western 
Publishing Company 

Invocation 

Welcome 

Response: A. JL. Walker, Virginia Supervisor of 
Business Education, Richmond 

Panel: 
“Economic Revolution in the Business Office’ — 
Paul T. Hendershot, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Ruston, Louisiana 
“Responsibility of the Business Education Pro- 
fessor’ — D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
“Vocational Business Education in the Secondary 
School” — Elise Etheredge, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
“The Place of the Secretary in the Swiftly Moving 
World” — Marie Louise Franques, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Minutes of Last Meeting 

Nomination of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 28 
11:00 AM. 

Theme: “Problems Clinic in Business Education” 

Chairman, Ruth Brewer, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami, Florida 

Group I (Shorthand) — Clyde J. Blanchard, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Group II (Typewriting) — D. D. Lessenberry and T. 
‘James Crawford, University of Pittsburgh 

Group III (Bookkeeping and Accounting) — John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Company 

Group IV (Office Practice) — Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice-president, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 

Group V (Social Business) — Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 28 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman, Mrs. Mary Ella Anderson, Sunflower 
Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi 

Address: Clarence F. Hise, branch manager, First 
Finance and Thrift Corporation, Rome, Georgia 

Address: Philip S. Pepe, American Book Company, 
New York City 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 28 


11:00 a.m. 
Chairman, Charles E. Palmer, Rice Business College, 
Charleston, South Carolina 


12:15 P.M. 

States Luncheon 

Presiding: Gladys Peck, president of S.B.E.A. 

Panel: “The Place of F.B.L.A. in a Business Educa- 
tion Program” 

Chairman, Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York City, national president of F.B.L.A.; 
Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary, U.B.E.A. 


2:00 P.M. 
Tour for Guests 


2:00 P.M. 

NOMA—S.B.E.A. Panel 

Theme: “NOMA and S.B.E.A. Work Together for 
Better Business Education” 

Chairman, Parker Liles, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Atlanta Public Schools 

“Type of Office Assistant the Business Executive 
Wants Today” — A member of Atlanta NOMA 
Chapter 

“Type of Office Employer the Young Business 
Graduate Expects today”’ — Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

“What Colleges and Universities Are Doing to De- 
velop Capable and Efficient Business Education 
Teachers” — John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

“How Business Executives and Schools Would 
Profit by Working Co-operatively on the Develop- 
ment of On-the-Job Office Education Programs” — 
A member of Atlanta NOMA Chapter 

“The Place of Business Education in the Secondary 
School” — Hulda O. Erath, Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

“Values of the National Business Entrance Tests” — 
Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Company 

“Advantages of a Closer Working Relationship 
Between Business Executives and Business Edu- 
cation Teachers and How Such Relationship May 
Be Attained’’— A member of Atlanta NOMA 
Chapter 

4:00 P.M. 

U.B.E.A. Divisions in Action 

Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, past president of U.B.E.A. 

Panel Members: Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, president of U.B.E.A.; 
Hollis P. Guy, Washington, D. C., executive sec- 
retary of U.B.E.A.; Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University, New York City, president of Inter- 
national Society for Business Education; Herman 
G. Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Research President; Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, president of Adminis- 
strators Division 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 28 


7:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Gladys Peck, president of S.B.E.A 

Toastmaster: Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 

Invocation 

Greetings 

Introduction of Guests: A. L. Walker, state super- 
visor of business education, Richmond, Virginia 
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“The Place of Business Education in a Total Edu- 
cational Program” — Shelby M. Jackson, Loui- 
siana Superintendent of Education 

9:30 P.M. 

Inaugural Ball 

Master of Ceremonies: R. D. Cooper, South-Western 
Publishing Company 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
SECTION 
Saturday, November 29 
8:45 a.m. 

Chairman, Charles P. Foote, State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas 

Address: N. B. Morrison, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Discussion 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
Saturday, November 29 
9:55 A.M. 


Chairman, Eugenia Moseley, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 


Address: Clyde I. Blanchard, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


Saturday, November 29 
9:55 A.M. 


Chairman, Mrs. Charles P. House, Jr., Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 





Address: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Address: Herman G. Enterline, Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Saturday, November 29 

9:55 A.M. 

Panel: “Supervision of Business Education” 

Chairman, Frank Herndon, University of Mississippi, 
University, vice-president of S.B.E.A.; Mrs. Ruby 
C. Baxter, Grayson High School, Grayson, Loui- 
siana; Z. S. Dickerson, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama; Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, 
Washington High School, Alexandria, Virginia; 
Estelle Phillips, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Public Schools 


11:00 A.M. 

Summary and Evaluation of Sectional Meetings 

Presiding: Kenneth H. Dunlop, Salisbury Business 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina, second vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Moderator: Vernon A. Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, treasurer of S.B.E.A. 

Panel: Ruth Brewer, Secondary Schools Section; 
Mrs. Mary Ella Anderson, Junior College Section; 
Charles E. Palmer, Private Business College 
Section; Charles P. Foote, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Section; Eugenia Moseley, Secretarial 
Science Section; Mrs. Charles P. House, Jr., 
College and University Section 

Business Session 

Adjournment 


































TRAINING 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
NEED IN ADDING OR 
CALCULATING MACHINE 











OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses 
below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


ROTARY CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Goodfellow-Agnew 
For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 





Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
DRILLS 


Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Rem- 
ington Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 

LISTING MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew- Goodfellow 

For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, 

— Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 
len) 
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New 6th Edition 


20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Lessenberry, Crawford 


Here is a thoroughly re- 
vised book that is packed 
full of improved old tech- 
niques, new techniques, 
and new materials; here is 
a new book that will give 
you more pleasure and 
confidence; here is a book 
based on Classroom ex- 
perience, 


& 





The Mark of a 


Good Facties Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago § 
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FOR YOUR USE 


Guill 





NOW READY 


The best of 
the new with 


the best of 


the old 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association will be held at Hotel 
Galvez, Galveston, Texas, on October 17 and 
18, 1952. Registration will begin at 8:30 
a.M. on Friday, October 17. Galvez Hotel 
is located on the boulevard shown in the 
picture below. 

Known as the “Treasure Isle,” Galveston 
is a city of natural beauty, abounding in 
graceful palm trees and beautiful white, 
cream, red, pink, and salmon oleanders, 
which bloom practically all year round and 
line nearly every street. 

Galveston offers the visitor exciting 
glimpses of maritime life, with ocean-going 
vessels from all parts of the world at its 
docks daily and dozens of picturesque 
shrimp boats and tugs scurrying in and out 
of its harbor. Historically, the visitor will 
find a wealth of sights and information on 
“Treasure Isle.’ Ten miles west of the city 
limits is Three Trees, reputed to be the burial 
place of pirate Jean LaFitte’s treasure and 
the center for his activities on the island. 
Ashton Villa, the first brick house in Texas, 
lies near the heart of the city. It was head- 
quarters alternately for Union and Con- 
federate forces during the Civil War. 

Along the north side of the island are the 
city’s wharves, from which go the cargoes 
that have made Galveston the top cotton 
and grain port in the nation and the largest 
in the world for sulphur shipments. Sight- 
seeing tours through the harbor and around 
the island are available by cruiser. 

An outline of the convention 
follows: 


program 





Southwestern Private School Convention 








Friday, October 17 
8:30 A.M. 
Registration 
10:00 A.M. 
Business Conference 
Presiding: Erwin C. Ford, president, Massey Busi 
ness College, Houston, Texas 
Invocation: J. E. George, president, Enid Business 
College, Enid, Oklahoma 
Welcome: Honorable Cartwright, mayor of the cit) 
of Galveston 
Response: Claude Stone, retired, past president, 
Hill’s Business University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 
Reading of 1951 Convention Minutes: J. D. Living- 
ston, secretary-treasurer, Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association 
New Business 
Appointment of Committees 
Announcements 
10:20 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Panel Discussion: “Public 
Sales Media” 
Presiding, Bish Mathis, Bish Mathis Institute, Long- 
view, Texas 
12:15 p.m.-1:30 P.M. 
N.A.C.B.S. Luncheon 
Presiding: C. I. Blackwood, president 
Speaker: H. D. Hopkins, executive secretary 
2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 


Relations and Printed 


Sales Panel: “Selling Business Schools Through 
Personal Calls in the Office, Through Other 
Methods” 


Moderator: J. T. Vetter, president, Draughon’s 
School of Business, Little Rock, Arkansas 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, October 17 
7:00 P.M. 
Speaker: Justin Wilson, nationally known Cajun 
story teller 
FOR TEACHERS 
Friday, October 17 
10:00 A.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Louie Mathis, president, Teachers’ 
Division, Bish Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisiana 











A view from the east end of Galveston with Stewart Beach, popular swim and recreation center 
facing on the Gulf of Mexico, shown in the foreground. 
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“From Book to Business” — Mrs, Madeline S. 
Stroney, Gregg Publishing Company 


ACCOUNTING DIVISION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Presiding: L. D. Heckman, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas 
“Teaching Accounting in a Secretarial Program” — 
J. F. Sherwood, president, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHORTHAND DIVISION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
“Shorthand Plus’ — Mrs. Madeline S. Stroney 


Saturday, October 18 


8:00 a.m.-9:00 A.M. 
Annual! Association of Commercial Colleges Breakfast 
Presiding: E. C. Hatton, president 
Speaker: Randolph Dyer, head of Personnel Divi- 
sion, Humble Oil and Refining Company, Houston, 
Texas 


9:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 

Speaker: A member of Congress or an outstanding 
member of the Federal Administration will discuss 
the new Korean Veteran Bill 


10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
Panel Discussion: “How to Keep Students in School” 
Presiding: Mrs. Roberta H. Rucker, vice-president 
of Teachers’ Division, Rutherford-Metropolitan 
Business College, Dallas, Texas 


11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Election of Officers 


FOR TEACHERS 
Saturday, October 18 ° 


9:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. Louie E. Mathis, president of 
Teachers’ Division 
“Developing An Employable Personality’? — Mrs. 
Madeline §. Stroney 
10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
Teachers Meet with Proprietors 


Family Financial Security Workshop 


Forty-three high school teachers and other 
educators participated in a six-weeks’ sum- 
mer workshop in family financial security 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. At a dinner meeting the group 
was told by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools, that teaching money management 
in high schools is one of the most significant 
and heartening developments in American 
education today. 

The workshop program at the University 
was the third such program to be held at 
that institution. It was one of four held in 
American universities during the summer, 
all sponsored by the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, of which 
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Dr. Hunt is chairman. The teachers and 
other educators attending the workshops 
are all recipients of scholarships awarded by 
the Committee and made possible through 
grants from the Institute of Life Insurance. 

All of the speakers emphasized the need 
today for teaching students in high schools 
the fundamentals of money management 
and the wisdom of planning for financial 
security. 

Under the direction of Dean C. Canby 
Balderston of the University’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce and Dean 
E. Duncan Grizzell of its School of Educa- 
tion, the “teacher-students” attending the 
workshop received an intensive course of 
instruction in personal financial manage- 
ment and were encouraged to develop ma- 
terials and units of study that could be used 
in their own schools. 


. - ec 
Fergerson Is Acting Head 


Effective August 1, 1952, Angelo Ferger- 
son was appointed acting head of the Com- 
mercial Department of Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. He will succeed George Joyce, who will 
devote full time to administrative work as 
auditor and assistant to the chancellor. 

Mr. Fergerson received his Bachelor’s 
degree from State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Alabama, and his Master’s degree from 
Indiana University, Bloomington. He has 
been teaching at Woman’s College since 1950 
as an instructor in typewriting and account- 
ing. 

Two new staff members have been added 
to the faculty of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education. Mrs. Ouida Debter, who 
received her Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Alabama, University, and her 
Master’s degree from Peabody State College, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee, will teach shorthand 
and typewriting; Miriam Secor, who received 
her Bachelor’s degree from Boston Uni- 
versity and her Master’s degree from Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, will also teach 
shorthand and typewriting. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is available for special short final review 
courses that will prepare way ng ee taking civil service 


examinations or taking jobs in 
List Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 San Fruncisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Bryant College Starts Radio Series 


The first of a series of weekly radio pro- 
grams entitled ‘““The Business Information 
Necessary for Everyday Living” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Henry L. Jacobs, president of 
Bryant College of Business Administration, 
Providence, Rhode Island, over Station 
WPRO from 10:00 to 10:15 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, May 29. 

In launching this new series, Bryant Col- 
lege enters the radio field with regularly 
scheduled programs for the first time. Over 
the past years, faculty members, distin- 
guished guests of the college, and students, 
have appeared as guests on a number of 
occasions. The series will not be sponsored, 
but will be presented in the public interest 
by Bryant College in co-operation with 
WPRO. The series will be called “Bryant’s 
View.” 

On the first program, Dr. Jacobs pointed 
out the objective of the series in acquainting 
the public with the necessity of a modicum 
of the business knowledge it behooves every 
citizen to possess, such as the information 
needed by the person interested in investing 
in a home and keeping the home in good 
repair, the legal obligations of home owner- 
ship, the amount of insurance one should 
carry as head of the household, what the 
average person should know about govern- 
ment taxes, and so forth. 


All speakers in this radio series are mem- 
bers of the faculty. Bryant College, in co- 
operation with Station WPRO, hopes to 
render a community service in an area 
hitherto unexplored on any sustained radio 


program. 
* . * 


Harbottle’s 50 Years of Service 


W. E. Harbottle, president of Miami- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, Ohio, started his 
51st year of business college work with the 
institution on September 2. He became a 
teacher at the Jacobs Business College on 
July 2, 1902. 

He attended the Canada Business Col- 
lege, Hamilton, Ontario, and later taught at 
that institution. In 1902 he accepted the 
invitation of H. L. Jacobs, a shorthand 
reporter and teacher, to go to Dayton on a 
teaching assignment. Mr. Jacobs, who now 
heads Bryant College of Providence, Rhode 
Island, had founded the school in 1897. 

The Jacobs College consolidated with the 
Miami Commercial College in 1916. The 
Miami Commercial College had been started 
in 1859 by A. D. Wilt and his partner, 
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Mr. Babbitt. With Mr. Harbottle as its 
head, the present name of Miami-Jacobs 
College was adopted. 

Mr. Harbottle has always been a believer 
in the development of broad interests for 
both the school staff and the students. He 
himself is a good example, for he was a 
general campaign chairman and president 
of the Dayton Community Chest, a presi- 
dent of the Dayton Rotary Club, a long- 
time member of the Miami Valley Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, a president of the 
Ohio Business Schools Association, and 
served on almost innumerable civic drives, 
school, and hospital drives. He served as a 
board member of the National Council of 
Business Schools. 

e s * 
Virginia Conference 

An in-service business education confer- 
ence, sponsored jointly by the Business 
Education Department of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, and_ the 
Business Education Service, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, was held in Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, on August 7, 8, and 9. 

Seven general sessions were devoted to the 
theme of the conference, ‘““Teaching Designed 
to Meet the Increased Demand for Compe- 
tent Stenographic and Clerical Workers.” 
Speakers at the conference included the 
following: Theodore Woodward, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 


John L. Rowe, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; E. Duncan 


Hyde, supervisor of business education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Wallace B. Bowman, 
South-Western Publishing Company, New 
Rochelle, New York; A. L. Walker, state 
supervisor, Business Education Service, 
Richmond; W. H. Durr, supervisor of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, State Board 
of Education, Richmond; Ruth Banner, 
Business Education Department, Castle- 
wood High School; George Wagoner, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Maude 
Kyle, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company, Richmond; John Arnold, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 32 students to record the gross 
speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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By 
Moore 
and 
Wheland 








Here is an entirely new book with a new ap- 
proach and new development. Theory is 
minimized. The book is practical. There is a 
cycle development of records from the simple 
to the complex with new features introduced in 
each chapter. 


It is recognized that everyone should keep 
records, but in this book the student is taught 
how to keep records that are really simple, 
practical, and usable. 


Budgeting is also woven into the various chap- 
ters. Taxes and other deductions from wages 
are handled in an effective manner, from the 
point of view of the worker and of the employer. 


Vocabulary study, discussion questions, oral and 
written exercises, and projects are included 
with each chapter. 


RECORD KEEPING 


for EVERYONE 
Second Edition 


¢ Nontechnical 


® Nonvocational Records 
* Nonvocational Budgets 
® Useful Models 


¢ Practical Applications 
e Emphasis on Accuracy 


¢ Cycle Development 

* Vocabulary Study 

¢ Introductory Business Records 
¢ Optional Workbook 

e Optional Projects 

¢ Optional Practice Sets 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


October, 1952 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago 5 


San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Convention Calendar —Fall and Winter, 1952 











Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 









































Alabama Association of Business Colleges . 
American Association of Commercial Colleges. 


American Association of University Teachers of In- 
surance 


American Business Law Association... . 
American Business Writing Association 
American Economic Association. . 
American Finance Association. . 
American Marketing Association . 
American Vocational Association . 


Annual] Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers 


Arizona Education Association. .. .. 
Arkansas Education Association. . . 
Association of School Business Officials. 
Association of University Evening Colleges 


Association of Urban Universities. . . . 


California Business Education Association — 
Central... . 


Catholic Economic Association. 
Central Washington Business Education Association 


Coloradv Education Association. 


Connecticut Education Association 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association. 
Delaware State Education Association 


Georgia Education Association — 
District 1..... 
District 2.... 
District 3..... 


District 4..... bd 
District 5....... 
District 6 ee 
Pre 
District 8......... 
District 9......... 
District 10......... 


Tilinois Education Association... .. 
Divisional meetings — 
Blackhuwk - 





| 





Montgomery... 


Galveston, Texas. 


New York City......... 
New York City........ 
SN ci castasareces 
Chicago. . 


Chicago 


ES RE en Pee 


Muncie. . 
Phoenix. 


Little Rock. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Detroit, Michigan 


Visalia 


| Chicago 








Re se, ee ak ean 
Denver......... 
Durango 
Grand Junction. ....... 


Pueblo. 


Bridgeport. . 
Hartford . 
Waterbury . 


Wilmington......... 
Wilmington... 


Statesboro... . 

Thomasville. . . 
Cordele 
Columbus 
LaGrange....... 
Atlanta 


Douglas 
Gainesville . 
Athens... 


Chicago. 


Kewanee. 





October 25 
October 17 


December 27-30 
December 29, 30 
December 29, 30 
December 27-30 
December 27-29 
December 27-29 


December 1-5 


November 21, 22 
November 7, 8 
November 6, 7 
October 12-16 
November 11-13 
October 27 


November 1 
December 29 
October 15 


October 28, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


October 31 
October 31 
October $1 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


October 27 
October 29 
October 30 
October 31 
October 28 
November 4 
October 20 
October 17 
October 28 
October 22 
October 21 


Decemher 29-31 
October 10 
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Name of Association 








Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Central . ' a Agneety 
DuPage Valley 

East Central 

Eastern... 

Illinois Valley 

Lake Shore 


Mississippi Valley . 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Peoria. . 

South Central 
Southeastern 
Southern 

Western 


Indiana State Teachers Association. . . 
North Central 
Northeast . 
Northwest. . . 
Southwestern 


lowa State Education Association. .. . 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association . 


Louisiana Education Association... . 
Maine Teachers Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association — 
Region 1... ‘aceeetl Pe 
Region 2 
Region 8. 
Region 4 
Region 5 
Region 6... 
Region 7. . 
Region 8. . 


Minnesota Vocational Association. .. . 


Missouri State Teachers Association . 
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Minnesota Business Schools Association 


National Council for the Social Studies. . 


Indiana University Office Management Conference. . . 


Minnesota Education Association..... . 


Montana Education Association... .... 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. 


National Business Teachers Association. ..... 





Bloomington....... 


Glen Ellyn. 
Urbana...... 


Charleston........ 


LaSalle....... 


Evanston....... 


Waukegan... . 
Maywood. ... 
Harvey.... 
Cicero... . 
Quincy.... 
Aurora. 


Springfield. 
Carmi..... 
Carbondale. .. 
Galesburg. . 


Indianapolis. .. 
Seuth Bend... . 


Ft. Wayne...... 


Gary...... 
Evansville 


Bloomington........ 


Des Moines 
Parsons. . 


Topeka. . 
Salina... 
Hays. . 5 
Garden City 
Wichita... 
Parsons 


New Orleans... . 


Bangor 


Baltimore. ... 


East Lansing. 
Grand Rapids 
Petoskey ..... 


Detroit........ 


Marquette 


Battle Creek..... 


Minneapolis. . 


St. Paul... 





October 13 
October 20 
October 10 
October 10 
October 10 
October 17 
October 17 
October 17 
Octuber 17 
October 17 
October 10 
October 17 
October 17 
October $1 
October 16 
October 10 
October 24 
October 10 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


November 12, 13 
November 6, 7 
November 7 


November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 


November 24-26 
October 30, 31 
October 16-18 


October 24 
October 16, 17 
October 16, 17 
October 23, 24 
October 2, 3 
October 9, 10 
October 2, $ 
October 9, 10 
November 8 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
November 5-7 
October 23, 24 
November 19-21 


December 28-30 


November 27-29 


















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 














































National Council of Teachers of English 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
District 1. 
District 2. 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 


New England Business College Association 

New England Business College Teachers Association 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association 

New Jersey Association of Schools of Business 

New Jersey Education Association 

New Mexico Business Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association 
Central 
Central Western 
Eastern 
Long Island 
South Eastern 
Southern . 
Western 


North Carolina Education Association — 
Northeastern 
Western..... 
South Piedmont. 
North Central 
Southeastern. 
Northwestern 


North Dakota Education Association . . 


Ohio Education Association 
Southwestern 
Southeastern 
Northeastern . 
Northwestern. 
Central... 

Eastern 


Oklahoma Education Association. 

Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 

St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 

South Dakota Education Association . 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southern Economic Association 

Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 

Tennessee Education Association — 
Eastern. .. 


Middle 
Western... 


Texas State Teachers Association. 











Boston 


Lincoln 
Omaha. 
Norfolk . 
Hastings . 
McCook 
Chadron 


Boston 


Boston 


Manchester 
Elizabeth 
Atlantic City . 


Albuquerque 


Utica 
Rochester 
Albany... 
Hempstead . . 
New York City 
Binghamton . 


Buffalo. 


Greenville. . 
Asheville. 
Charlotte 
Raleigh. .... 
Fayetteville 
Winston-Salem. 


Grand Forks... 


Columbus... . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Athens.... 
Cleveland . 
Toledo. 
Columbus. . 
Cambridge... .. 


Oklahoma City. 
Harrisburg 
Providence 

St. Louis. 

Sioux Falls 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Jacksonville, Florida. . . 


Galvestoe, Texas 


Knoxville 
Nashville 
Memphis 


E] Paso. 


Date of Meeting 





| November 27-29 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
| October 23, 24 

October 23, 24 
October 238, 24 
October 23, 24 
November 28, 29 
October 25 
October 17 
October 25 


November 6-8 


October 22-25 





| October 10 
October 23, 
October 17 
October 24 
October 17 
October 3 

October 24 


24 


October 10 
October 17 
October 24 
November 7 
November 14 
| November 21 


October 22-24 


December 18-20 
October 31 
October 31 
October 31 
October 24 
October $1 
October 31 


October 30, 31 
October 10, 11 
October 30, 31 
November 1 
October 19-22 
November 27-29 
November 14, 15 
October 17, 18 
October 30, 31 


October 17 
October 23, 24 


November 27-29 
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Name of Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 5 
Utah Education Association. ....... 
Virginia Business Education Association 


Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association . . 


West Virginia Education Association 

Western Business Education Association . . . 

Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 
Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic. . 

Wisconsin Business Education Association 


Wisconsin Education Association. ..... 





Place of Meeting 


ai 


Date of Meeting 








Wyoming Education Association Delegate Assembly. . 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. | November 7, 8 eh hae 
Salt Lake City October 9-11 
Richmond. .. October 24 
Richmond. October 21-24 
Bremerton October 3 
a October 6 
Battle Ground... October 7 
Longview October 8 
Chehalis October 9 
Tacoma... October 10 
Bellingham October 13 
Wenatchee October 14 
Yakima.... October 15 
Kennewick . October 16 
Walla Walla October 17 
Charleston. October 16, 17 
Salt Lake City, Utah October 9-11 
Seattle October 6 
Winfield, Kansas October 1-3 
Milwaukee November 6-8 
Milwaukee November 6-8 
Casper. . October 9, 10 











A.V.A. Convention Notes 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in Boston 
on December 2-5, 1952. Tentative plans for 
the business education division meetings of 
A.V.A. are being made by Louis R. Rosettie, 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York, in co-operation with 
Dr. William R. Blackler, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California. The 
program theme for the business education 
division is ““The How in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, December 2, there 
will be a meeting of the state and local 
supervisors and teacher trainers of business 
education. This meeting is under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Richmond, Virginia. The 
topic for this half-day program is “Effective 
Supervision in Business Education.” 

The first “Early Bird Breakfast” of the 
business education group will be held on 
Wednesday morning, December 3. Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, president of Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association, Inc., New York, 
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and professor emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity,’ will be the speaker at the breakfast 
meeting. 

On Wednesday afternoon, there will be 
two addresses on the following topics: ‘““How 
to Evaluate the Business Education Pro- 
gram” and “How to Use Community and 
Occupational Surveys to Improve Business 
Education.” The Wednesday afternoon 
session is under the direction of Dr. James R. 
Meehan, chairman of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Hunter College, New 
York City. 

A joint luncheon meeting of the business 
education and distributive education sec- 
tions will be held at Thursday noon. The 
topic for discussion at this luncheon meeting 
will be “How to Prepare Students Ade- 
quately for Business Employment.” 

On Friday morning there will be two 
sections devoted to a discussion on the teach- 
ing of business subjects. One section will 
deal with teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
and related subjects, and another section 
will deal with the teaching of bookkeeping, 
office practice, clerical practice, business 
machines, and general business subjects. 








Better Typing ... At Your Finger Tips. 
(Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. motion picture in 
black and white is presented by L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. The film may be shown in approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. 


Summary. Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Newark, New Jersey, makes a few 
introductory remarks about typewriting at the be- 
ginning of the film. He then introduces Norman P. 
Saksvig, a world champion typist. Mr. Saksvig demon- 
strates the wrong and right way to operate a typewriter. 
Some of the typewriting techniques demonstrated by 
Mr. Saksvig are, (1) Correct posture, (2) Correct 
fingering, (3) Correct carriage throw, (4) Correct 
method of inserting paper, (5) Correct method of using 
shift key, and (6) Correct method of transcribing from 
shorthand notes. The film ends with suggestions to 
students for improving their typewriting speed and 
accuracy. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in beginning and advanced type- 
writing. Many of the points emphasized in the film 
would be particularly helpful to beginning typewriting 
students. 


Rental. “Better Typing ... At Your Finger Tips” 
may be obtained from the Educational Division, L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., 701 East Washington 
Street, Syracuse 1, New York. Free rental except for 
transportation charges. 


The Secretary As a Receptionist. (Released in 
1951.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in color was pro- 
duced by Young America Films, Incorporated, with 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of education, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City, 
acting as adviser. The filmstrip contains 40 frames. 

Summary. As indicated by the title of the filmstrip, 
the duties of the secretary as a receptionist for her 
employer are described. The filmstrip explains and 
illustrates how the receptionist should meet and handle 
visitors, how she should schedule appointments, and 
how she should handle other situations that may arise. 
The importance of tact and initiative on the part of the 
receptionist is emphasized in the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in typewriting, secretarial office practice, 
and clerical office practice. 

Sale. “The Secretary As a Receptionist” may be 
purchased from Young America Films, Incorporated, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price is $5.50. 
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West Virginia and Its Natural Resources. 
(Released in 1951.) This 16-mm. sound film in color is 
presented by the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the Weirton Steel Company. It may be shown in 
approximately $0 minutes. 


Summary. The film contains some excellent scenes of 
underground operations in modern mechanized coal 
mines found in West Virginia. Other resources of the 
state that are shown in the film are: abundant water 
power, oil and natural gas, salt, limestone, glass sand, 
and forests. Steel mills, the world’s largest nickel plant, 
and the great factories along the Kanawha River near 
Charleston are shown in the film. The scenic beauty 
that yearly attracts thousands of tourists from all over 
the country is amply portrayed in the film. Although 
the film deals chiefly with the modern state, it contains 
a few flashbacks that tell of the trappers and explorers 
who first pushed through the wilderness to the Ohio 
River. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high schoo] 
classes in economic geography. 

Rental. “West Virginia and Its Natural Resources”’ 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic 
Services Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. Free except for transportation charges 
both ways. 


Introduction to Foreign Trade. (Released in 
1951.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture film, available 
in color and black and white, was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Dr. Harold J. Heck, professor of 
foreign trade, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, acted as collaborator. It may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. This film is designed to be used as an 
introduction to the subject of foreign trade. Animated 
maps, models, and an actual trade transaction are used 
to explain and illustrate the general reasons for foreign 
trade, the ways in which foreign trade differs from 
domestic trade, how foreign trade is regulated, and how 
foreign trade is carried on. The film explains govern- 
ment controls such as import licensing, tariff, and ex- 
change control. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economics and economic geog- 
raphy. 

Sale and Rental. “Introduction to Foreign Trade” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Llinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100. 
For rental purposes contact your regular Coronet film 
rental library. 
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BOOKKEEPING MADE Easier 
with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


Here are three new filmstrips designed to help speed up bookkeeping 
instruction in the classroom. Each presents in graphic, step-by-step 
form the standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. These strips 
correlate with ““20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett, although they are so basic they may be used with 
any other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ii (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Iil (In color) 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 1°’ 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering the opening entry and 
the posting of the opening entry in the ledger. Price 
$5.00. 





Frame from _  filmstrip 

Part I, ‘“The Bookkeeping 

Cycle,’’ showing the cash 
account. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’’ 


| A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color with captions, subtitles, 
and text frames covering additional journal entries, posting to the 
ledger, and the trial balance. Price $5.00. 





“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Ill’ 


A 42-frame, single-trame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering the work sheet 
financial statements, and closing entries. Price $5.00. 
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: These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western 
| ae Paced : Publishing Company and the Society for Visual Edu- 
en cation, Inc. 

: Frame from filmstrip Part II, 

**The Bookkeeping Cycle,”’ showing 

method of proving cash. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
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+ OF NEW LITERATURE 





Teaching Difficulties of Beginning Business 
Teachers. 1952. Monograph 78. By John J. Gress. 
This 105-page, printed, paper-bound monograph is a 
portion of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the School of Education of New York University. 
The purpose of this study was to ascertain certain 
aspects of what the teaching difficulties of beginning 
business teachers are and the chief reasons why begin- 
ning teachers experience difficulties in their teaching. 
The chapters included are: Chapter I, Analysis of 
Teaching Difficulties; Chapter Il, How Undergraduate 
Training Helped Teachers During Their First Year of 
Teaching; Chapter III, Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction of Business Teachers; Chapter IV, 
A Report of Principals and Superintendents Concerning 
the Beginning Business Teachers; Chapter V, Summary 
and Conclusions, Recommendations. Free. Order 
from South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
New Rochelle, Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas. 


Financial Security Topics for Teachers. 
Spring, 1952. Volume 8, No. 1. This 4-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin is a publication of the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Education. As suggested 
by the title, it contains tips for teachers on family 
financial security. Some of the topics included in this 
issue are: (1) 160 scholarships announced for teachers 
attending 1952 summer workshops; (2) Is more em- 
phasis necessary on controlling family debt? (3) Life 
insurance investments follow regional trends; and (4) 
“Forecast” tells of course on learning to manage money. 
Free. Address your requests to Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Making Ends Meet on Less Than $2,000 a 
Year. 1952. Senate Document No. 112. This 143- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet is based on the 
case studies of one hundred low-income families. The 
booklet is the report to the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report from the conference group of nine 
national voluntary organizations convened by the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. The names of the one 
hundred low-income families are not real, but the 
families are and so are their experiences at income 
levels that are shared by a fourth of all families in the 
United States. The causes and effects of low-incomes 
are discussed in the booklet. Address your requests 
to the x S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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You As a Business Teacher. 1952. This 5-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was prepared by these 
business teachers: Lilla H. Campbell, Gladys Seale, 
and Anne L. Pupchyk, as a project of Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, under the supervision of Estelle L. 
Popham. The primary purpose of the booklet is to 
help in the guidance of high school students who may 
enter the profession of business teaching. Cartoons 
are used in the booklet in an attempt to answer the 
following questions: 1. What Employment Opportuni- 
ties Are There for Business Teachers? 2. What Do 
Business Teachers Do? 3. What Is Required in the Way 
of Personality and Temperament? 4. How Do You 
Become a Business Teacher? 5. Will You Be Happy 
in Business Teaching? Free. Address your requests 
to Business Machines & Supplies Research, Remington 
Rand Incorporated, $15 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


How to Make Your Emotions Work For You. 
1952. By Dorothy C. Finkelor. This 210-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book deals with the subject of emotional 
maturity. The emphasis throughout the book is on the 
fact that people have the right to happiness and full 
satisfaction in living. It contains the iscien chapters: 
Chapter I, How to Avoid Confusion; Chapter II, How 
Old Are You Emotionally?; Chapter ITI, Know Your- 
self; Chapter IV, Accept Yourself; Chapter V, Emo- 
tional Energy; Chapter VI, How to Make Decisions; 
Chapter VII, Your Relationships With Others; and 
Chapter VIII, Emotional Maturity in Our Society. 
Price $2.95. Order from Pellegrini & Cudahy Pub- 
lishers, 41 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York. 


Vitalizing Secondary Education — Education 
for Life Adjustment. 1951. Bulletin No. 3. This 
106-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin contains a 
report of the First Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth prepared in accordance with the 
recommendations of the 1947 National Conference in 
Chicago. The following chapters are included: Chapter 
I, Linking Life Adjustment Education with Develop- 
ments and Problems of Secondary Education, 1890- 
1945; Chapter II, Activities of the National Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Youth; Chapter 
III, State Programs of Life Adjustment Education; 
Chapter IV, Some Highlights in Local School Programs; 
Chapter V, The Challenge in the Look Ahead. Price 
$0 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. = Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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